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Kixp friend and honored! though thy words be rough, 
I take them freely, for I know them true; 
And that thy heart—an icicle to view— 

Is warm, and made of penetrable stuff. 


Little, perchance, had the world cause to chide, 
Had |, emerging from youth’s glittering gate 
[nto the riotous strength of man’s estate, 

Found such a friend to cheer me and to guide. 


Tis easy to condemn, and hard to spare ; 
And blood is hot, and pleasures must allure ; 
And cloaked hypocrisy would fain ensure 

[ts own good name, by branding those who err! 


But some there be—some few that I could name— 
Who censure sharply, and yet hold the door 
Of merey open: eager they, once more, 

To let the prodigal redeem his shame. 


{ have my sins, as thick as April showers ; 
Some virtues also, if I know my heart: 
And soniething tells me that my latter part 
Of life may starve the weeds, and feed the flowers. 


( have been grateful for whatever good 
Was etrewn along my path; not over-much! 
{ never yet with acrimonious touch 

Probed the diseases of another's blood. 


My hand was free, while it had aught to give; 
[ ne’er opprossed when chance conferred the power ; 
And I have struggled many a prayerful hour, 

A worthbier and more useful life to live. 


My wrongs were many; but I uever stopped 
To curse my foes, to gibber and to writhe— 
Although before misfortunce’s glittering seyth« 
My dearest hopes, like crimson poppies, dropped. 


Still struggling on ww a diviner goal, 
Though gored with thorns, and tumbling into quags ; 
Nor ever hesitates, nor ever flags, 

The fixed resolve that centers in my soul. 


For life is but a struggle of base will 
With intellectual purpose; and the rod 
Which chastens pride is in the hands of God, 
Who does not always smite ner wholly kill! 


Think better of me! and be sure of this, 
No kindness asked, and granted cheerfully, 
Though the recipient mest ungrateful be 
Biting the hand that fed him, goes amiss. 


And so, adieu! My thanks, if not profuse, 
Are more sincere than some that I have heard ; 
The prophet-heart makes infinite each word, 
As did Elijah’s thanks Zarephath’s widow’s cruee. 


May 27, 1854. H. 


Family Reading. 


THE NEST IN THE HONEYSUCKLES. 
CHAPTER V, 


HOME LIFE AND HOME EDUCATION. 

Tue birdlings still live in the honeysuckles. 

‘“‘ How they do grow!” Eddie exclaims, when he 
looks at them. ‘I shouldn't think they could cver 
have lived in those little eggs.” 

They are now almost half as large as the old 
birds, They are finely covered with feathers, and 
their mottled breasts are very pretty. 

“They don’t have to dress, as we do,” said Eddie. 

‘Their clothes grow.” And he thinks it would be 
a great convenience if his clothes grew too, for then 
they would always be large enough for him, and his 
mother would not have so much sewing to do. 

Sometimes these little birds lie in the bottom of 
the nest, quietly sleeping, while their father and 
mother are both away, getting them food. At other 
times they feel wide awake. Then they stretch 
their wings, stand upon their feet, and peep over 
the side of the nest. From the parlor-window, 
the children can look up directly at their secluded 
home, and can see them amusing themselves and 
practicing their lessons. The honeysuckle grows 
almost as fast as the birds, and the tender, over- 
hanging branches make a roof which keeps off all 

the rain. 

The old birds are mindful of their children, but 
do not consider it necessary to be with them all the 
time. They endeavor to implant good principles in 
their hearts, and then leave them to their self-con- 
trol; ever keeping a watchful eye on the influences 
which surround them, and using their proper author- 
ity, when it becomes necessary, to restrain from 
evil, and guide in the way of virtuc. The vine 
which clings to a support can never stand alone. If 
the support be removed, it falls to the ground. So 
the child that has never learned to depend upon 
himself, or to control his own passions, and to do 
right, because it is right, if the support of the 
parental presence is withdrawn, will surely, like the 
vine, be unable to sustain himself. ‘ 

The Robins know very well that children weary 
of long lectures; so they give them here a little 
and there a little instruction, as occasion demands. 
They are gratified that it is not like water spilled 
upon the ground, which can not be gathered up; 
but like good seed, sown in good ground, which 
takes root, and brings forth fruit. 

They are decided in their family government, but 
not severe. Their children are taught to obey 
promptly and cheerfully, but they have no slavish 
fear of their parents. Their presence is not regarded 
as a restraint; for, at all suitable times, they have 
freely permitted their little ones to laugh and frolic 
to their hearts’ content. They willingly listen to all 
the plans of the birdlings, and lend an attentive car 
to the story of their joys and their sorrows. Their 
sympathy is never withheld; their griefs are never 
considered as of no consequence, because they are 
brief and soon forgotten. 

The parent birds do not leave their young alone 
but a little while ata time. They often fly home to 
see them, and sometimes perch on the walnut-tree, 
and talk with them. Their musical chirpings are 
pleasant to hear. We don’t understand the bird- 
language ; but we judge, by the soft tones, that it is 
something kind and agreeable they are saying. Per- 
haps they are talking about their plans for the 
future, when they all know how to use their wines 
and can fly about together. thie 

Very often, during the day, the robins bring 
worms to fill the gaping mouths. It is surprising 
how much they cat. No wonder they have grown 
plump and large, for they cat and Sleep as much as 
they please. We expect soon to see them flying 
about from tree to tree, and hopping along the 
ground. We hope that Great cat, which steps 
about so softly, will never find them, She is wel- 
come to all the Fata gad mice she can put her paws 
on, but we neyer like to sec her climb a tree, for we 
fear she will destroy some of our cheerful friends 
who build near the house in fall confidence that 
they shall not be disturbed. 

The young robins are not lonely in their rural 

home. The plainly-dressed sparrows and the bril- 
iiant yellow-birds look in upon them, and, now and 
then, their cousin, the oriole, comes, clad in the 
riehest golden plumage, and sings themasong. If 
he had dipped his feathers in the gorgeous vinak. 
ms " tl babi Soy magnificent. The delicate 

ming S Sip nectar from the deep horns 
of the honeysuckle; and the red-winged starling. in 
his glossy black coat, and his dashing scarlet epatt- 
lette, occasionally comes from his home in the 
meadow, to make them a call. He does not like 
Honeysuckleville quite as well as his dwelling in 
the grass, just above the water. If he was not so 
confirmed in his habits, I think he would be strongly 


tempted to become a neighbor of the robins. A 


few weeks ago, when his favorite resort was five or 
six feet under water, he and his friends seemed to 
be in great uncertainty what course to pursue. 
They had several mass meetings on the quince- 
bushes, in full sight of Honeysuckleville, and a 
great many speeches were made. It sounded to me 
like incessant chattering, and as if all were talking 
at the same time. I could not understand a word 
they said, and I can not tell you the result of their 
deliberations. Whatever it may have been, when 
the water subsided, they returned to their old 
haunts by the river-side. 
These I have mentioned are not the only visitors 
whose society our friends enjoy. The swallows 
gracefully skim through the air, and greet them 
with their merry voices. The wren often favors 
them with one of his sweetest melodies, and the 
blue-bird flies around the corner to sing a song on 
the walnut-tree. He has a curious little nest of his 
own, hidden away under the eaves. The cat-birds, 
of course, are always near, as they live in the lilacs. 
The oriole has suspended his nest, like a basket, 
from a limb of the great pear-tree; and when the 
robins know how to fly, they can return some of 
his visits. 

The old robins, now and then, play peep with 
the young birds. They fly almost up to the nest, 
and poise themselves for an instant on the wing, 


just long enough to say, “‘ Bo-peep!” and then away, 


almost before they can be seen. Pretty soon they 
return again, generally bringing some nice morsel 
with them. They often first alight on a small 
branch of the vine, below the nest, and then hop 
up to it. 

What a chirping the birdlings keep up with their 
mother! They like to talk as well as Eddie Dudley 
and some other children, whom I have heard plea- 
santly called little chatter-boxes. Children have 
much to learn, and must ask many questions. The 
world is new and strange to them, and is a constant 
source of surprise and wonder. I do not suppose 
people ever learn faster than before they are six 
years old, or ever learn more in the same length of 
time. They are constantly observing, and in this 
way the stock of their ideas is continually increas- 
ing. I once heard a gentleman, whose reputation 
has extended to all civilized countries, say he did 
not like to go through the world with his head in a 
bag. He wished to see what was taking place 
around him, and it was this seeing, and thinking 
upon what he saw, that made him a distinguished 
man. 

The young birds are now seeing and thinking. 
Their time for action has not come. Like dear 
children in their happy homes, they are_preparing 
for the responsibilities of life; and, if they honor 
and obey their parents, I doubt not they will faith- 
fully perform the duties which will hereafter devolve 
upon them. 

From observations I have made, I conclude the 
robins neither send their children to school nor 
employ a governess for them. They have so made 
their arrangements that either one or the other has 
time to attend to their education. Sometimes the 
father, and at other times the mother, assumes the 
labor of teaching, and their dearly-loved pupils are 
quite as attentive to their instructions as any child- 
ren I have ever seen. Asne D. 


-e- -—-—-— 
rHE LITTLE BOY’S PROGRESS IN SIN. 


“L wave seldom seen a little boy who had so many 
noble qualities as Harry Dayton—one who was 
capable of being a better boy, or growing up to be a 
better man, 

I have seldom known a little boy who had a bet- 
ter mother—one who so prayerfully and persever~ 
ingly studied to train him in the way he should go. 
And very dearly did he love this mother, and really 
mean to obey her and do what was right; and 
usually, if in a moment of passion, he did wrong, he 
was very sorry and wept bitterly. 

But, oh! the wicked things little boys learn, 
playing in the street: what naughty words they 
hear, and what naughty habits they get! Yet it 
secms impossible to prevent it, as they must go out 
doors, and must run and drive their hoops and roll 
their balls, else they will not be strong and healthy. 

So Harry's mother felt obliged to let him go in the 
street ; and one afternoon he had been playing very 
long, and I presume was very tired, at least he was 
very much excited; and from the parlor there were 
heard children’s voices talking very loud and an- 
grily, and some of them were calling each other 
names, and striking, and their faces were red with 
passion. 

Harry was among them; and his Aunt Mary sce- 
ing him from the window,thought best to call him in; 
besides, it was dinner-time, and his hands and face 
must be washed ; so she went to the door and kindly 
requested him to come toher. But he refused, and 
though it seems impossible he could have been so 
impudent, he did call her such names as I should 
not like to put upon my paper. She went to him 
and took hold of his hand, and he screamed, and 
struck, and kicked her, declaring he would not mind 
her, he would do what he pleased. 

But he did not dare to disobey his father, and 
when he heard his voice, he subdued his anger and 
came in. He had been alone but a few moments 
before he began to cry, for he knew his mother 
would know how wicked he had been, and he feared, 
too, that he should be punished. “Oh! dear,” said 
he, “don’t tell mother; I will tell her all myself,” 
and he sobbed as if his little heart would break. 
Soon his mother came to him, and patiently listened 
to his story, but she had heard it first from his 
aunt Mary, and knew he did not tell the truth. 
“Did you not strike little Ellen in the street, and 
did you not call aunt Mary names *” 


into her face, like an honest boy—the blush of guilt 
was on his cheek. But when he struck and talked 
so wickedly, Ido not think he knew what he was 
doing, because he was in such a passion, and 
now perhaps he did not remember it all. Yet 
he knew he did not tell it as it was. His mother 
thought best to say no more to him till he was cool 
and rested, and he went to dinner. 

But he did not appear like a little boy who was 
sorry for what he had done. He was evidently de- 
termined to brave it out. He talked very loud and 
boldly—very much as I have seen grown-up men 
when they had done wrong and would not own it; 
and were determined to go on sinning. 

Harry was only seven years old, but he knew a 
great deal more than many boys at that age, be- 
cause he had had a great deal of pains taken with 
him, and God had given him more mind and a 
strouger character than are given to some little 
boys, and this should have made him better; but I 
think he sometimes felt that he had better care 
and was better educated than some other little 
boys, and therefore he tried to rule them, which 
they did not like, and so they had many a quarrel 
which otherwise would not have happened. 

When he went to bed at night, his mother again 
talked kindly and gently with him, but still he 
would not tell the truth. She told him she should 
punish him for being so naughty in the afternoon ; 
but she should wait till the next day, which was the 
Sabbath, and should punish him more severely if he 
told a lic. Still he persisted in telling what was 
uot true; but that little voice that I told you about 
not long ago kept calling to him, ‘ Harry! Harry !” 
and made him so unhappy he could not sleep. Yet 
he would not heed it, and as I passed by the door 





of his room, I heard him calling his mother wicked 


“No,” said he, but he did not look up frankly 


THE INDE 


names, and saying he did not love her, and he meant 
to run away and not Ive with her. 

There he was in bis nice little bed, where she had 
tucked him in, and arranged every thing for his 
comfort, in a raging passion, doing all he could to 
make her wretched; and so he talked and cried till 
he fell asleep in this angry spirit. 

If any body had told me Harry Dayton could be 
so willful and obstinate, I should not have believed 
it; for I had seen him act so nobly, and so quickly 
confess if he did wrong, that I did not suppose he 
would even go on from wroag to wrong, and then 
deny it to save himself any punishment his mother 
might inflict. Oh! I wish he could have seen that 
gentle mother as I did that night, when I softly 
opened the door, not knowing she was there, and 
she was kneeling by his side, with her head bowed 
upon bis pillow, which was wet with her tears, 
praying that God would forgive him and teach her 
how to lead him in the way of picty and truth. It 
was a beautiful sight, and I thought, surely He who 
hears the prayers of the humble will give her 
strength and wisdom: her son will yet grow up to 
love and honor her. 

The next day was the Sabbath, and, very early in 
the morning, Harry was above in the room with his 
little sister, when she did some serious mischief, and 
when questioned about it, she said Harry told her 
to do it. 

‘‘No,” said Harry, “I did not.” 

Here was another wrong story, and which of her 
children had told it the mother did not know. 
Each persisted in saying that the other was guilty, 
but on minute inquiry it proved to be Harry again. 
This is always the way with children, and grown 
people too; when they will not repent, and freely 
confess that they have done wrong, they seem to 
feel a sort of determination to show that they do 
not care, or to make others believe they do not, so 
they will repeat what they have done, or indulge in 
some new act, and thus the heart grows harder and 
the little voice speaks not soloudly. They feel very 
miserable, and really wish they had not sinned; 
but pride, a very foolish, weak, and wicked pride, 
prevents their saying so, and perhaps they live on 
a whole life in misery and sin, when one half hour 
of real contrition and cordial confession would re- 
lieve their bosoms of a great burden, and make 
themselves and all around them happy. 

Oh! how sadly did this mother feel when she 
saw how little Harry had become hardened. What 
should she do? how should she punish him so as to 
do him good? 

She told him she would not punish him so se- 
verely if he told herthe truth, but still he would not 
tell it. She led him away to a lonely room where 
there was nothing to interest him, and after talking 
with him a long while, and trying to impress his 
heart with the nature of sin and disobedience, telling 
him that God had made her his mother that she 
might watch over him, and that He would not for- 
give her if she did not punish him, she whipped 
him and left him to think alone. 

He soon stopped crying, and drummed on the 
window to let her know that he did not care; and 
when she went to see him an hour afterward, he 
was watching the people in the street as composedly 
as if nothing had happened. He eould not run to 
meet her, or look up cheerfully into her sorrowful 
face; but he might have thrown his arms around 
her neck, and kissed and begged her to forgive him. 
No, he was not ready to do this. His proud heart 
was not yet softened. Oh! what was it made of 
that it could so long grieve that gentle mother? He 
could hear his little sisters’ glad voices in the nur- 
sery and in the parlor, and he really wanted to join 
them ; but, as he could not till he had shown that 
he was truly sorry, he preferred to stay there alone. 

A plain dinner was sent to him, without any des- 
sert, and when he had finished he rang the bell for 
more! Oh! then the tears came into his mother’s 
eyes, fur she feared he would never give up, She 
thought what will he grow up to be, if he is so ob- 
stinate and cunning now? How her heart ached, as 
she thought of the temptations which would sur- 
round him as he grew older, and how she trembled 
as she thought of guarding him if he was so casily 
led astray. 

He had in his hand a book full of good thoughts, 
which his mother hoped he would read ; and, after 
awhile, he did become very weary staying alone, 
and opened the book. 

It was one that called up the little voice again, 
and made it speak louder than ever, and his little 
heart grew soft and began to beat very fast, and 
then the tears came, and very soon he was honest 
little Harry again, and ready to say he was sorry 
and tell the truth. His mother heard him sobbing, 
and her heart began to beat more lightly, for she 
felt sure he was truly grieved for his sin. 

When she went to him he said, “Oh! mother, I 
have been so wicked! What shall Ido. I have been 
so wicked !” 

This was a pleasant sound to his mother’s ears, 
and she folded him to her bosom again and again, 
unable to utter the gratitude of her heart that he was 
still her noble boy. Now he told her all the truth, 
and begged her to forgive him, and knelt by her 
side to pray his own little prayer that God would 
forgive him, too. 

He was far happier than he had been for many, 
many hours; but he was still sad. His papa 
greeted him very kindly, and his litile sisters 
jumped for joy when he came into the nursery, but 
he did not feel like playing—he seemed almost 
afraid lest he should be tempted to be naughty 
again. And when his mamma told him that for a 
whole week he could not play with the children in 
the street, he did not cry or get angry, but quietly 
yielded to what he knew was right. 

Many times have I seen that gentle mother weep- 
ing, lest she should fail to rightly govern and train 
her children; but I am sure the promise will not 
fail to one who so earnestly strives to know and 
perform her duty, and the little boy who has such 
a mother God will yet number among his own when 
he makes up his jewels. M. M. 


-- 


THE QUESTION OF WAR IN EUROPE EX- 
PLAINED TO CHILDREN OF ALL AGES. 


PROM THE SCRAP-BOOK OF A MAGYAK ENILE. 


Lessinc tells a story of a cat, who found an 
opera-glass, and was delightfully surprised to dis- 
cover, by looking through it, a fine fat rabbit, one she 
had coveted for times untold, sitting quietly almost 
at her nose’s end, but at any rate within the reach 
of her paws. Great was her joy and greater her 
appetite. But cautious animal as she was, she 
turned round to sce if there was no enemy near, and 
using the glass once more, but this time by its dis- 
tancing end, she felt satisfied that the gardener was 
very far indeed, and she herself safe to commit a 
fresh act of depredation ; she jumped to catch the 
prey, and was caught herself, 

The moral of this story, told some forty years 
ago, is obvious ; it is to the effect that the perspect- 
ive of appetite approaches the wished-for objects, 
and distances its dangers. It is, morcover, a strik- 
ing illustration of the so-called Eastern question. 

Turkey, from what we know of her feats of arms 
in the present war, is certainly not much of a rab- 
bit; it is, in the worst case, what the French call a 
fier lievre—a proud hare. The fable holds, how- 
ever, firm to the truth of facts we see passing be- 
fore us in every other respect. 

The Russian cat discovered a prey to jump at 
very near, in a desired posture, and overlooked the 





gardeners, who, roused to more vigilance by similar 


just gone by. 


sable company dispersed. 


PENDENT. 


previous robberies, were, however, at hand, and 
caught her in the deed. Lessing has not told fur- 
ther his story, and the rest of ours is yet to be told, 
too. I am not quite confident it will prove entirely 
satisfactory, and I would venture still less to assert, 
that the sared rabbit will not be dined upon, after 
all, by some body—perhaps even the very saviers. 
The feline beast was too much of a pet with the 
watch-keeper, for that we might count upon their 
firmness to make her harmless. She was, at all 
times, a capital mouser, over the premises of Euro- 
pean despotism, and so she is not likely to be 
destroyed for having eaten now and then a poor 
rabbit. She will, I am afraid, succeed to escape, 
comparatively unhurt, and fully able to pursue her 
wild sport again, There must be a total change of 
gardeners and servants in the household of our 
trans-Atlantic brethren, before we could confidently 
hope fhat they will get rid of such depredators. The 
occasion for such a general epuration may present 
itself very soon. May they not let slip away unused 
the opportunity, from whatever side it should pre- 
sent itself! 
wate 

REMINISCENCES. 


* Waves of thonght rolkin upon my spirit.” 


Ir was in one of our Southern cities: winter had 
A score of winters, twice told and 
more, haye since passed away, yet memory is still 
“ fragrant with the bloom” of the sweet-scented jes- 
samine, the majestic China-tree, and the adjacent 
forest thickly strewed by Flora’s roseate fingers. 
But memory, not truant, comes charged with richer 
fragrance than earth’s evanescent bloom. Attracted 
by a bland and balmy atmosphere, by the reful- 
gence of a splendid sunset, by earth’s green and 
variegated carpet, and, more than either, by prospect- 
ive social enjoyment, I walked abroad, little caring 
for distance or direction. Effluence from kindred 
hearts meets and mingles sweetly at such a time as 
this. The place where the dead are congregated 
always has its charm: it is here that the aged and 
the young, the contemplative and the gay, the sen- 
timentalist and the poet, are drawn, because each 
finds a something which harmonizes with his own 
pectliar feclings. Hither my companion and myself 
rambled. 

It was Sabbath—the day in which even the toil- 
worn bondman has a season of respite from labor. 
Did I walk abroad for pleasure, in those sacred 
hours’ God forgive me! 

The open grave, the bier, the coffin were there: 
the lifeless body was there, ready to be committed 
to mother-earth. Kind mother-earth, to take back 
thy children and hide them in thy womb when they 
become unsightly ! 

A dense group of Ham's descendants were there 
also. One of the number, a man apparently about 
thirty, was leading in prayer: the whole assembly 
appeared solemn and thoughtful. How many hearts 
ascended in unison with the speaker is known to 
Omniscience. One, an aged woman, a few paces 
back of the crowd, became an object of special in- 
terest: her eye upturned, her head moving back- 
ward and forward with a rapid forcible movement, 
which seemed quite supernatural. This continued 
unremittingly, until the long prayer closed, and the 
Xcturning to my lodg- 
ings, full of what I had witnessed, I learned that 
Eve, for this was the name she bore, was a fervent 
Christian of stainless character; that, in the time 
of devotional exercises, her head always moved thus, 
or was moved, for she disclaimed all voluntary 
agency in the thing, and said “The Father did 
it.” And yet not always thus; for when her spirit 
could not accord with the words spoken, her head 
was wont to move from side to side, with the same 
force and rapidity, in token of disapprobation. 

And now, having become acquainted with the 
person and character of our heroine, I regarded her 
with that reverence which is due to godliness, and 
awarded to her the homage of the heart at least, 
whenever sbe crossed my pathway. 

Humble as was her worldly condition, still I 
could not but look upon her as elevated above all 
those whose “hope and portion lie below,” however 
rich or great or learned they may be. Once I saw 
her at the Episcopal church. She was standing 
near the wall, back of a small, gay, and fashionable 
congregation. To see the tall, ungainly form of 
him who stood in the pulpit and wore the sacer- 
dotal robe, bending awkwardly forward and earnest- 
ly offering to his audience a metaphysical disquisi- 
tion, which bore small resemblance to those simple 
Gospel truths on which the soul of Eve was wont 
to feed, and to see her standing full in his view, 
moving her head, as before described, to denote the 
discord his words produced in her mind, was a sight 
which a poet, a‘philosopher, a Christian, or a lover 
of the ludicrous, could not have looked upon with- 
out deep interest. There she stood, the incarnation 
of meekness and humility, yet fearless, unabashed, 
independent, having nothing to hope or fear from 
the world’s favor or frown, just as if no eye but 
that of Omniscience was upon her. At times the 
strain of the preacher was religious, and even de- 
votional, and then the altered movement of Eve's 
head would indicate that she felt the change; then 
how promptly did her external being obey the 
workings of the spirit! There she stood, alternately 
expressing the accordance and discordance of her 
feelings with the words of the speaker. Was it 
Christian boldness? or was the movement, as sho 
claimed, quite involuntary ” 

My own opinion is that, haying, perhaps, for a 
long time previous, practiced nodding her head in 
token of approbation, and shaking it as a sign of 
disapproval, the practice had unconsciously grown 
into so strong a habit, that it was casier to make 
the movement than to refrain from it. Hence, with 
her unphilosophical mind, she was sincere in saying 
that “the Father did it.” And by the same force 
of habit, with her strong and absorbing religious 
feeling, the movement was so rapid, so forcible, that 
to a spectator it appeared supernatural. 

The subject of my story once visited my room. 
Ido not remember how it came about; perhaps 
she learned by the servants of the household that 
I sympathized with that class of God’s children, 
and loved todo them favors. Be that as it may, 
there she was, seated at the west end of my cham- 
ber. Her image, in its meek, gentle, heavenly 
aspect, is, to this good hour, fresh in my mind's 
eye. She was apparently about sixty, not tremu- 
lous with age, nor worn out with severe toil. I sat 
at my writing-table, pen in hand, and my hand rest- 
ing on a blank sheet of paper, and listened with in- 
tense interest. 

She, in common with thousands of mothers, had 
had a daughter sent to a Southern slave-market, I 
think New-Orleans, and there sold. She had now 
prepared a sreall package for her; her request was 
that I would write a letter to accompany it. She 
had previously sent several parcels, but not one of 
them had reached its place of destination. Drop- 
ping my pen, I expressed the hope that this might 
go safely. Immediately her eye, radiant with faith 
and hope, and holy joy, was cast upward; her head 
commenced its wonted backward and forward move- 
ment; this continued perhaps a minute, perhaps 
longer; then, suddenly stopping, she responded, 
“This will go safely; the Father says so.” 

I believed (how could I help doing so) that her 
communion was with the Father of light, and that 
He who never mocks our hope had given her this as- 
surance. I resumed my pen and wrote as she de- 
sired. This was not a very tedious task; for Eve’s 





stock of thoughts for a letter, evento a beloved 


when finished, thanked me, and departed, with the 
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daughter, was soon exhausted. She took the letter, { 


simple dignity of one who, though poor, is rich in 
faith—heir toakingdom. Her werds were ever few, 
for her heart was full of a feeling which she had no 
language to express. 

Some ten or twelve days subsequent to this visit, 
as I was coming out of the Methodist church, I was 
pained to hear that Eve was dead. The inmates of 
other cabins, hard by, had noticed that for three or 
four days, she had not been seen going in and out 
as usual. “The door, just opening with a latch,” 
was unclosed, and she was found a lifeless corpse. 
In company with others, I hastened to the spot. 
There, on the bed, lay her inanimate body, clad in 
her ordinary attire, and in the attitude of quiet 
slumber. There was no distortion of limb or feature, 
and very little of that change of countenance which 
death usually produces. Not a fold in her mean, 
scant garment was disturbed; there had been no 
dying strife; the obedient flesh had yielded up the 
spirit without a conflict. God blessed this humble 
one with as peaceful an exit as he did the great and 
good Chalmers, long afterward. Was it in the 
hour of sleep that the Angel of Death was commis- 
sioned to come so gently, so stealthily, as, unper- 
ceived, to sever the silver cord which binds soul and 
body together? Who can tell? 

Happy Eve! Precious in the sight of the Lord 
was thy death! Ministering angels attended upon 
thee, and bore thy spirit upward as triumphantly, 
as joyously, as if thou hadst been a Guyon ora 
Wilberforce! From that poor cabin thou wast as 
welcome as if thy spirit had ascended from princely 
halls or gilded palaces. Sweetly dost thou now 
unite with the great company of the redeemed in 
their choral symphonies—“ O Death! where is thy 
sting? O Grave! where is thy victory?” 

Why was it that Eve enjoyed such intimate com- 
munion with her Father that she could go to him 
at all times, even with her trifling wants, and receive 
answers of peace? Why did she bask perpetually 
in the sunshine of her Savior’s presence? Why 
could she always look into the smiling face of her | 
Redeemer, while so many of his children languish | 
for one faint smile, and go mourning in almost per- 
petual darkness? Was she a particularly favored | 
daughter of the Almighty? Yes. But why? Mani- | 
festly because she set her heart to seck God only. 
“When thou shalt seek the Lord with thy whole | 
heart, he will surely be found of thee.” 





that could stand between her and God. She sought | 
nothing. The gaudy tinsel of this world had no 


medium of heavenly light. 
utter indifference. 


because it was emptied of all else. As in the ma- 


the love of God and the love of the world can not 
coéxist in the heart. “For if any man love the 
world the love of the Father is not in him.” What, 
then, are we to do? Shall we, as Cliristians, for- 
sake our comfortable homes, and dwell, like Eve, in 


Christ in God”? No, in no wise. 


thickly spread around were not awarded to her. 
Would the Holy Dove, then, have made its seat 
in her heart? Certainly not. 


duties, the cares, the enjoyments of social and do- 
mestic life? Remain where you are: 
get above the world. Like ships at sea, which, 
to a distant spectator, seem to be sailing in the 
heavens ; so let your affections never rest on earthly 
things. 
overflowing. H.R. 
Cinstos, March 7, 1854. 
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WANTED—A PERMANENT SITUATION 


Yes, wanted very much, a permanent situation. 
When the homeless one has wandered days or 
weeks, or even months, it may be, among strangers, 
and, perhaps, applied many times for a situation of 
some kind where labor might be exchanged for 
food and a home, (and there are thousands of such 
waifs drifting at the mercy of the winds and waves 
of misfortune in our land,) with what eager delight 
is contemplated the prospect of a permanent situa- 
tion, as some ray of hope or encouragement that 
the desired object is soon to be accomplished, breaks 
upon the lonely pathway ! 

As the stranger, wandering among scenes of 
wealth and comfort, while his own head is without 
a resting-place, contemplates the enjoyment, the 
peace, and comfort these luxurious homes must 
afford their fortunate possessors, he longs for a 
similar repose, and determines that, as soon as pos- 
sible, Ae will have also a home—a home with all its 
delightful associations. 

Ah! a permanent situation, a home.’ Chimeras, 
delusions, dreams, as most men in their sober senses 
must know; for who of all the sons and daughters 
of Adam, has yet found on earth a situation which 
was permanent, or a place which long continued to 
offer the delights of a home’ No! I look for no 
permanent situation, until the dread scenes of judg- 
ment have passed; for no home, until conducted 
to one of those mansions which Christ has gone to 
prepare for us, if, perchance, a lease eternal has 
been purchased for me through the merits of ,his 
blood to one of those delightful and permanent 
homes. Oh! that all the wandering, homeless ones 
of earth, who seek and advertise, and struggle to ob- 
tain permanent situations and a home, were enabled 
to turn their eyes to that heavenly country, and 
rely on the assurance Christ has given us, that as 
soon as judgment-day has passed, his faithful follow- 
ers shall all be provided with permanent situations 
andahome! After death cometh the judgment. Until 
then the time is very short. Let us wait patiently. 
We shall receive our invitations to enter, and the 
doors will open very soon. ADVENA. 
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Selections. 


-- 


SLAVES SHOULD HAVE THE BIBLE. 


We believe there are portions of the slave coun- 
try, even now, where the agents of the Bible Society 
might openly give Bibles to the slaves. We believe 
there are in many parts, numbers of God-fearing 
men and women, who would give Bibles to the 
slaves, if they knew they were sustained by the 
prayers of the Christian community, and the coun- 
tenance of the Bible Societies. We remember, too, 
that in fifteen years from the time the circulation of 
the Scriptures in China was actually resolved upon, 
China was all open to receive the Bible. And we 
do not believe one half of our own country is more 
inaccessible to the Bible than China. The discus- 
sions which will take place while the churches are 
coming forward to move the Societies, and while the 
managers are getting ready to work, will have pre- 
pared the way at the South. The work can be 
done as soon and as fast as we will unite to do it. 

_ There are many and most urgent reasons why no 
time should be lost in commencing and completing 
this work. Here are three millions of people at our 
door, utterly and systematically deprived of the 
means of intellectual improvement, and cut off from 
the sources of intellectual enjoyment. The Bible, 
which we propose to give them, is the best supply 
of both. Give them the Bible, which thousands 
of slaves already know cnough to read, and millions 





of others will soon learn, if we give them the book. 


; ‘ ae 
Eve, in her loneliness and poverty, had nothing | 


charm for her eye; or if she looked at the pleasures, | 
riches, honors of this world, it was through the | 
Hence, she looked with | 
Her heart was filled with God, | 


terial world two substances can not occupy the | 
same space at the same time, so in the spiritual, | 


arough cabin, that our “iives may be hid with | 
Eve’s lot was 
providentially cast in such a place, and even there | 
her heart might have been filled with murmurings | 
-and repinings, because some of the splendors so | 


Christian, do you find yourself surrounded by the | 


live in and | 


; , | 
Then shall your peace be like that of Eve-—full and | 
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The Bible is the best book for adults to learn ; 

read. We boast of living in a Protestant c “1 “4 
and that “the Bible is the religion of Prote: te 
and yet virtually consent to the withholdin 
Bible from three millions of our own P 
population. Our gravest charge against p 
withholding the Bible from the people, lies Wit! 
equal force against ourselves. Many of us are a 
lous to extend the circulation of the Scriptures an, 
the blessings of religious liberty to Rome. But wit) 
what face can we ask Rome to receive thes: gifts at 
our hand, until we have first supplied our oy, 
people with Bibles, and wiped away the reproach 
that over one half these United States there is ng 
more freedom to search and to obey the Scripty: 
than in Rome itself. If slavery can not endure th 

circulation of the Scriptures, then slavery ought ¢, 
withdraw from the field, lest haply it find it hard ¢, 
fight against God. If the free circulation of th. 
Scriptures should prove the means which God wij 


tants: 
. 
£ of the 
rotestan; 
Ope ry, of 


né 


bless for emancipating the slaves, can we expect 


emancipation to be effected in any safer, easier, » 
more salutary way, than through the instrumen 
tality of the Bible? That three millions of Bible 


readers will continue to be held as slaves, is contrary 


to all the lessons of history. Whatever efficacy 
other means may have, in helping or hind ring 
emancipation, it must surely come when we shaj 
have given the slaves the Bible. 


er 


MORNING. 


Sweet Morn! from countless cups of gold 
Thou liftest reverently on high 
More incense fine than earth can hold 
To fill th sky 


One interfusion wide of love 
Thine airs and odors moist ascend; 
And, ’mid the azure depths above, 
With light they blend 


The lark, by his own carol biesi, 
From thy green harbors eager springs 
And his large heart in litt) 
Exulting sings 


breaat 


On lands and seas, in fields and woods, 
And cottage roofs and ancient spires, 
O Morn! thy gaze creative broods, 
While night retires 


Aloft the mountain ridges beam 
Above their quict steeps of gray ; 
The eastern clouds with glory stream 

And vital day 


By valleys dank, aud river's brim, 
Through corn clad fields and wizard gr 
O'er dazzling tracks and hollows dim 
Our spirit roves 


The broad-helmed oak-tree’s endless growt 
The mossy stone that crowns the hill 
The violct’s breast to gazers loth, 
In sunshine thrill 


A joy from hidden paradis« 
[s rippling down the slimy brool 
With beauty like the gleams of ey 
In tenderest looks 


Where’er the vision’s boundaries giance 
Existence swells with teeming pow: 
And all iJlumined earth's ey 
Inhales the hour 


Not sande and rocks, and ecas im 
And vapors thin and halls of 
Not these alone with kindred glane 


The splendor share. 


The fly, his jocund round inweaves 

With choral strain the birds salut 

The voiceful flocks, and nothing 
And naught is mute 


releves 


In man, O Morn! a loftier good 
With conscious blessing fille the eon! 
A life by reason understood, 
Which metes the whol 


With healthful pulse and tranquil fir: 
Which plays at ease in every limb 
His thoughts unchecked to heaven asapire 
Revealed in him. 


To thousand tasks of fruitful hope, 
With skill against his toil he bends 
And finds his work’s determined ecor 
Where’er he wends 


From earth, and earthly toi! aud strif 
To deathless aims his love may ri« 
Each dawn may wake to better life 
With purer eyes 


Such grace from thee, O God! be « 
Renewed with every morning's raj 
And fresh’ning still with added flow: r 

Fach future day 


To wan is given one primal star, 
One day-apring’s beam hae dawned |<tow 
From thine our inmost glories ere, 
With thine we glow. 


Like earth, awake, and warm, and bright 
With joy the spirit moves and burns; 
So up to thee, O Fount of Light! 
Our light returne 


—Hymns of a Hermit 
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Foreign Wliscellany. 


THE 7IPaT PORTION OF THE GuKAT MEDITERRASBAN OAS! 
the largest ever made, and in point of cireumferen™ 
also the largest at present existing, is just complete 
at the yard, near Greenwich, and ready for ebip 
The screw-steamer “Persian,” destined to carr 
receive her singular cargo the moment sb 
from Alexandria, and the subterranean works 
island of Corsiea, etc., will be ready to | 
to the cable on its being laid down. "The cal 
110 miles in length, and weighs somewhere abut © 
tons. It contains six copper wires, or conduc 
the electrie fluid to traverse, protected by 
percha covering, secured in a hempen rope, wd {28 
surrounded by twelve iron wires of No. 1] gauge. +4 
projector and originator, Mr. John Watkins Brett. 1 
fiting by experience, has allowed 20 miles for wht 
technically termed slack and way, and for dept 
the ocean. As now coiled in the yard, the cabl: 
pies about 75 feet, taking its convex sides. ‘ 
pendicular height of the coil is about 5 feet, 
width of one side of the coil from convex | 
reaches 24 feet. The moment it is laid, I 
be in immediate communication with Cagliar 
the cable and about 400 miles of subterra: 
Extensions to Malta, Turkey, etc., would give u: 
from the seat of war in an incredibly short * 
time, and might, in the matter of rapidity of pr 
ings, speedy communications of orders, know!ece 
wants, etc., be of essential service to the count 


Avagm at St. Pererssvrc.—Many of th 
and leading families are quitting their town resio™** 
and —- into the interior, carrying with the2 >< 
pate, jewels, and portable property of valu 
inglish, French, and other foreign residents w¢T “ 
ting in such numbers that Mr. Bucknall had te ¥ 
for six weeks before he could get a place by \o*° 
veyance, which runs twice a week from St. \'~ 
burg to Tukun. Asa further evidence of th: 
hension felt touching an invasion of the cay 
houses on the side of the Neva were being | 
down and defenses erected opposite the ma 
St. Petersburg. 


Tae Orenixe or Icetanp.—Another Lari 
liberty of commerce has just been thrown do¥! 
new Danish law, waking trade with Iceland fr 
nations. This trade, not long since, wa 
held by a emall company of Copenhagen ™ 
who realized such large profite from it, tat ' 
signation of Icelandic traders, by which the) 
ordinarily designated, was in come degre: 
with wealth. 


au 


cal 


Wetcome Home.—Let me especially re , 
a young wife a considerate attention to whatev’ * 
husband will require when he comes hon beior 
comes home; in order that, on bis returs, © 
have nothing to do but to share in the cot 
enjoyment for which she has 4 rovided, ana ! 

be running about after his u-usal and r 
quirements, exposed to bis reproaches for ' r 
gence, and to those of ber own consciet 
any.—Heme Truths for Home Peace. 


Cosxvicr.—A large number of ticket-o! 
victa, furnished with eupplics of money, 545" 
discharged from Dartmo«r within the last few 
They receive by post office order the m 
in prison by extra work; |ut in many © 
spend itin drink, commit new offenses, any 
into the hands of justice. 


Tue Grover.—The Puke of Rutland’s geo eel 
has gathered 300 grouse evye in Lord Pana wr al 
at Glene sk, end taken them to Le ndon to be! +" 
with bantama How the brood will tura . sold 
only can show ; but the experiment rath 

one, and deserves success. 
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Evitors’ Book Table. 


Tue PLURALITY OF Wortps.—Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. This work, which appeared anonymously 
in England, is generally imputed to Dr. Whewell. 
It bears marks of his signal ability as a logical and 
mathematical reasoner. It seems to have been 
written merely to gratify a love of speculative rea- 
soning, and without any ulterior design in morals 
or in science, unless it be to answer an objection 
that science would raise to revealed religion, by de- 
nying a fact alleged by science. The objection is 
that drawn from the vastness of the universe against 
the special, moral, and providential government of 
God over this insignificant planet and its insignifi- 
cant race. Not satisfied with the answer of Dr. 
Chalmers to this objection, the author aims to 
show that there is no evidence that other worlds 
are inhabited by intelligent creatures, and that this 
world is really the moral and intellectual center o 
the universe. His reasoning is ingenious and forci- 
ble, and nowhere trenches upon any point of scrip- 
tural faith. Yet his conclusions are more sweeping 
than his premises warrant. 

The work is very valuable for its clear, succinct, 
and methodical statement of the actual discoveries 
of science, and their bearings upon religion, In 
this respect, it is unequaled in our language. Pres. 
Hitchcock furnishes an excellent introduction. 


Ixripeurry: Irs Aspects, Cavars, anp Acrncres. Being 
the Prize Essay of the British Organization of the 
Evangelical Alliance. By Rev. Thomas Pearson, 
Eyemouth, Scotland. New-York: Carter & Bro- 
thers. 

Tus is one of the few modern works of theology to 
which the epithet “ great” can be fitly applied. We 
are always suspicious of prize essays. They are apt 
to lack the freshness, the vigor, and the freedom 
of a self-originated production. They are com- 
monly written by rule; to meet the terms of an ad- 
vertisement, or the supposed tastes and tendencies 
of the adjudicators. And after all, the verdict 
of adjudicators in such a case is worth far less 
than the unbiased judgment of the press. But 
here is an instance in which the spontaneity of 
genius seems to have worked in harmony with the 
requirements of an advertisement, and to the silver 
ring of fa prize. The author evidently did not 
“cram” for the occasion. His theme was not sug- 
gested by the offer of a prize, but the prize fur- 
nished an incentive to a full rich mind to pour out 
thoughts that it had silently elaborated for years. 
The volume of Pearson will stand by that of McCosh 
to assure us that the genius, and learning, and 
strength of the Scottish pulpit did not die in that 
night when Cnamers silently passed away. 

Comprehensiveness, method, strength, acumen, 
clearness, candor, are among the most obvious fea- 
tures of this book; but only when one has read it 
through in order, so as to trace the connection of its 
parts, and the systematic unity of its argument, is 
he fully impressed with its colossal yet harmonious 
proportions. 

The plan of Mr. Pearson’s essay covers nearly 
the whole ground of modern infidelity, and his dis- 
cussion dissects with nicety almost every phase of 
this changeful system. We can add but two or 
three suggestions, derived from phases in our own 
country, with which he is less familiar than with de- 
velopments in Britain, to which he has given 
greater prominence than they deserve with us. 
These we shall indicate in transcribing his plan. 

First, Mr. Pearson treats of the Aspects of infidel- 
ity, which he classifies as follows: Atheism, or the 
denial of the divine existence; Pantheism, or the 
denial of the divine personality; Naturalism, or 
the denial of the divine providential government, 
(in this the author includes the rationalistic school ;) 
Spiritualism, or the denial of the Bible redemption ; 
Indifferentism, or the denial of man’s responsi- 
bility ; 1 malism, or the denial of the power of 
godliness. 

We should add to these Supernaturalism, or the 
superseding of divine revelation by the professed 
miracles and spiritual communications of Mormon- 
ism, Mesmerism, and the spirit-rappers. Under 
these heads, Mr. Pearson discusses with ability the 
systems of Comte, Strauss, Parker, Emerson, New- 
man, Morrell, and others, giving to each a candid 
exposition and a thorough refutation. 

. His second part treats of the Causes of infidelity, 
which he enumerates as a general ethical cause, 
speculative philosophy, social disaffection, the cor- 
ruptions of Christianity, religious intolerance, and 
the disunion of the Church. To these we should 
add pseudo-science, @ la Gliddon, and religious and 
political conservatism, as illustrated in the fact that 
inaction toward slavery on the part of the American 
churches has made infidels of many abolitionists. 

Mr. Pearson speaks of the Church and of church 

organization in a way that shows that his own 

mind is not yet fully emancipated from the bondage 
of terms, traditions, and forms, into the liberty of 
the New Testament. 

His third part discusses the Agencies of infidelity. 
These are the press, the clubs, the schools, and the 
pulpit. We know little as yet in this country of 
the clubs, and still less of an infidel pulpit as it ex- 
ists in the national churches of England, Scotland, 
France, and Prussia. But there is here another 
agency of infidelity too potent to be overlooked— 
the lecture-system, too generally in the hands of un- 
believers. 

The Carters have conferred a favor on the Christ- 
ian public by republishing this great work, and we 
are glad to learn that they intend shortly to issue it 
in a still cheaper form. It should be in the library 
of every minister, and of every Young Men’s Associ- 
ation, and should be distributed as widely as possi- 
ble through the whole community ; for with all its 
learning and research, it is a work that every man 
can read. 


Tue Law anp Tue Testimony.—By the author of 
the “ Wide, Wide World.” This huge volume is 
valuable, first, as a specimen of beautiful typo- 
graphy ; next, as an example of ingenuity, patience, 
and diligence in transcribing and collating pas- 
sages of Scripture; and third, as a compendium of 
texts, classified under a good topical arrangement. 
But as to the matter of proof-texts, it is often as 
wide of the mark as are the Confession of Faith and 
the Shorter Catechism of the Westminster divines. 
A merely verbal resemblance between a text and a 
doctrine is often seized upon as proof positive and 
overwhelming. Still, used with discrimination, the 
compilation will be helpful to the Biblical stu- 
dent. We prefer the romance of the authoress to 
her theology. 

Tue Covrse or Tive.—By Roserr Po.tox.— 
This poem appears to have survived the onslaught 
of Dr. O. W. Holmes, in his lectures on English 
poets. It is likely to survive both the scalpel and 
the reputation of its carieaturing critic. It is the 
poom of the humble Christian everywhere; and 
then, too, it is the parsing-book of all young ladies’ 
seminaries, so that ’twixt poetry and grammar, it 
is likely to stand while we have a language. A. 
S. Barnes & Co. have brought out a beautiful edi- 
tion, with valuable notes by Boyd. 


Tue Home or tae Morixeers.—The thrilling and 
fascinating story of the “Bounty” and Pitcairn’s 
Island is here dressed up in beautiful typography, 
and embellished with fine engravings. Published 
by the American Sunday-School Union. 


History or rue Prorestayt Cuurcn i Hunoary. 
Translated by Rev. J. Craig, D.D. New-York: 
J. C. Derby. 

A mass of valuable information, dryly strung to- 
gether in the original, and rather awkwardly trans- 
lated, but nevertheless full of interest to the student 
of church history, and especially to all who desire 
the evangelical reformation of Europe. Had Hun- 
gary been known to England as she now is, Eng- 
land would have espoused her cause in 1848, and 
there would have been no occasion for a war with 
Russia now. The thorough Protestant spirit of 
multitudes in Hungary, their heroic endurance of 
persecution, the simplicity and purity of their faith 
and worship, are a ground of hope fer the future of 
that unfortunate country which no despotism can 
utterly destroy. Let every Christian read this 
volume. Like Weiss’s History of the Huguenots, 
it will draw him into closer sympathy with the noble 
army of martyrs. The work is favorably introduced 
by D’Aubigné. 


Lives oy tHe Queens oF Scottanp. Vol. IV. By 
Agnes Strickland. Harper & Brothers. 

Tue long suspense in which we were left by the 
abrupt termination of the third volume in the midst 
of the most truthful and exciting sketch that has yet 
appeared of the unfortunate Mary Stuart, is at last 
relieved by the appearance of this volume. It re- 
quired the skillful and delicate hand of woman to do 
justice to the portrait of her ill-fated sister. We are 
glad to notice that the press of the Harpers is again 
vigorously at work. The demand for this volume 
will doubtless be large. 


Tux Reuicion or tue Nontuues. By Rudolph Key- 
ser. Translated by Barclay Pennech. New-York: 
Charles B. Norton. 1854. 

Ir is matter of gratulation to the scholar, that one 
of the youngest publishing-houses in the city is de- 
voting itself especially to his tastes and wants, in 
the selection and publication of works, native and 
foreign. Such a house will be sure to grow, and to 
find its works appreciated by the discerning, though 
they may not at first be as remunerative as a light 
popular literature. 

This work is from the pen of a Norwegian scho- 
lar, well versed in Icelandic literature. It is nota 
curious waif that has floated down the stream of 
history, but an integral part of the history of the 
human family in its moral development and its reve- 
lations of the Icelander’s faith furnish an addi- 
tidnal argument for the moral unity of the human 
race. The simple cosmogony of Genesis stands out 
in sublime relief against the misty frost and fire- 
worlds of the North. The whole volume is deeply 
interesting and instructive. 

The same house publishes a very respectable 
magazine, The New-York Quarterly, whose articles 
have a freshness and a practicalness not usual in 
such publications, and whose view of contemporary 
literature is of special interest and value. We would 
specially recommend to our readers the article in 
the last number on Our National Post-Office, and 
that on The Great Want of New-York City—a Gov- 
ernment. The latter hits the vexed question of our 
city politics, by showing that power and responsibi- 
lity should be vested in the ereeutive—the Mayor, 
and he be held responsible to the people year by 
year. The Reform Committee, whose Council has 
so miserably betrayed and disappointed them, 
should study this hint, and see if this is not the way 
out of their dilemma. The article should be re- 
printed in pamphlet form for general circulation. 


Tue Ports anp THE Poetry or THE ANCIENT GREEKS; 
with an Historical Introduction, and a Brief View 
of Grecian Philosophers, Orators, and Historians. 
By Abraham Mills, AM. New-York: James C. 
Derby. 

Mr. Mitts is already favorably known through 
his Sketches of English Literature. We welcome 
him in the field of ancient classic literature, to which 
he has now directed his assiduous and productive 
labors. Though his style is not remarkable for 
either purity or elegance, Mr. Mills narrates his 
facts without pedantry, and offers his criticisms 
without dogmatism or affectation. His book is one 
of easy reading; and culling its beauties from the 
whole range of Greek poetry, it gives a pleasing 
variety in the combination of beauties. The versi- 
fications from the Greek are selected with good 
taste, and one may dip into the volume at any point 
sure of finding there some gem to reward his search. 
In thus making the great masters of Greek verse 
familiar to the English reader, in the very scenes 
and incidents among which they achieved their 
fame, Mr. Mills has rendered a service to literature 
hitherto scarcely attempted on such a scale in our 
tongue, but now most successfully begun. 


a QO 
THE RHINE AND THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Now that the great railroad excursion has brought 
the once mythical Falls of St. Anthony within hail- 
ing-distance of New-York, and the tour of the Mis- 
sissippi is likely to become as fashionable as that of 
the White Mountains, it is gratifying to notice that 
the pen of the artist has anticipated the wants of 
the tourist in preparing a series of beautiful tinted 
views of the Mississippi, from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Falls of St. Anthony. These views are litho- 
graphed from pictures by Mr. H. Lewis, of St. Louis ; 
they are perfectly truthful, and are handsomely exe- 
cuted. But the most interesting fact in connection 
with these views, is, that they are published at 
Dusseldorf on the banks of the Rhine, and come to 
us as imported by Mr. John Wiley, from the Ger- 
man house of Aruz & Co. The art that has made 
the Rhine famous is employed to illustrate the gran- 
deur of nature upon the Mississippi; and the in- 
habitants of the most picturesque valley of Europe 
are thus lured by the painter’s skill to the bosom of 
the Father of Waters. 

The illustrations will be published in monthly 
parts, with letter-press description, until the whole 
number, eighty, is complete. They will meet a 
ready sale among the recent excursionists and 
future tourists. For sale at 167 Broadway. 
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FROM A BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Bosroy, June 19, 1854. 
BUNKER-HILL DAY. 

Tue anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill never 
comes round without bringing with it the liveliest 
recollections of the scenes of June 17, 1775. Generally 
the day has been celebrated by the firing of cannon, 
gorgeous military displays, and the most powerful 
patriotic eloquence ever uttered, even by Daniel Web- 
ster. Having gathered a little fresh enthusiasm from 
the recent efforts to “crush out” the spirit of 75, I 
walked over to Charlestown on Saturday last, desirous 
at least to witness a military display on the old battle- 
ground. In this I was not disappointed. It was not 
only a large and fine display, but the troops seemed to 
be animated with the spirit of the old revolutionary 
heroes. It was enough at least to remind a spectator 
of the patriotism and prowess of Warren, Putnam, 
Stark, Pomeroy, Reed, Prescott, and the band of in- 
vineibles behind the redoubt, who, in one awful and 
decisive hour, laid more than a thousand of the best 
British troops dead at their feet. Despised though 
they were by the enemy, as “raw recruits,” “undis- 
ciplined rebels,” a ‘despicable rabble,” they soon con- 
vineed their assailants that, in the caus: of liberty, they 
were a match for any foe. It is well that the anniver- 
sary of that bloody ond decisive conflict returna, with 
enough of military parade to remind us of the bold- 
ness and courage, the fire and energy that nerved the 
men of that day, who were to decide for their country 





the question of liberty or death. It is well, in this 











THE INBEPENDENT. 


erisis of our country’s affairs, for the friends of free- 
dom to remember, that the heroes of Bunker Hill did 
not achieve their victory by a string of tremendous 
resolutions, nor by a division of forces, according to 
political lines, with a redoubt for one party here, and 
another there, all round the hill, nor by a compromise 
that should yield up half the nation to the British 
yoke. It was a time then for men to be of one party 
and one heart, and to offer to the enemy one unbroken 
and formidable front. The example is worth studying. 
It was a policy that compelled the opposing general to 
declare that “a few more such victories would ruin 
their cause for ever.” Adopted now, by Whigs, Demo- 
cerats, Free-Soilers, by ministers, merchants, and work- 
ing-men, it would force Douglas, and Pierce, and Loring, 
and Hallett, to confess that a few more such victories 
as the Nebraska bill and the Boston Burns case, would 
work the final ruin of their schemes and hopes. The 
spirit of Bunker Hill is needed. The “raw recruits” 
of 75, the “ Yankee cowards” under Putnam and War- 
ren, were not worse stigmatized by Howe and Aber- 
crombie, than the 8050 New-England ministers, and 
the ten times that number of insulted and outraged 
citizens of Boston have been, by the leaders of the 





slave power at Washington. Is it not time to teach 
those men that, being now driven to their entrench- 
ments, the friends of liberty know how to unite, to 
equip themselves for a struggle in which patriotism 
shall be all on one side, and despotism on the other, 
and in which the unflinching firmness and fatal aim of 
the descendants of the Bunker-Hill Yankees shall 
insure a victory for liberty and for the country! As I 
ehall not refer to Bunker Hill again, at least for one 
year, I may be excused, perhaps, for quoting a passage 
from Daniel Webster's famous oration, at the laying of 
the corner-stone of the monument. It is as appro- 
priate as it is eloquent: 

“Tf the true epark of religious and civil liberty be 
kindled, it will burn. Human agency can not extin- 
guish it. Like the earth’s central fire, it may be 
smothered for a time; the ocean may overwhelm it; 
mountains may press it down; but its inherent and 
unconquerable force will heave both the ocean and the 
land, and at some time or other, in some place or 
other, the voleano will break out, and flame up to 
heaven.” 

So may the spirit of liberty, which, we trust in God, 
still lives, heave the laws, and men, and measures, 
which slavery has heaped upon it, and “flame up,” a 
monument to truth and humanity more conspicuous 
and enduring than that at whose base the great states- 
man uttered his great oration for freedom. 

I should not omit to mention that, on the evening of 
the 17th, the United Americans held a large and 
spirited meeting at the Music Hall ; A. B. Ely, Esq., in 
the chair. Mr. Ely made a capital opening address, 
setting forth the great objects aimed at by the Society 
—the government of the country by Americans, and 
not by foreigners, and subjoining a set of resolutions, 
which were adopted. He was followed by the orator 
of the evening, Hon. Jacob Broome, of Philadelphia. 
J. W. Bryce, Esq., of New-York, also addreased the 
meeting at some length. 


DEATH OF MR. DEAN, 

The death of Christopher C, Dean, on Saturday last, 
has created a serious vacancy in one of our religious 
institutions, the Massachusetts Sabbath-School Society. 
Mr. Dean had been the treasurer of that Society for 
many years, and the religious public, the friends of 
Sabbath-schools especially, have been so accustomed 
to see him in his place at the Depository in Cornhill, 
that his absence will be deeply felt and sincerely 
mourned. His complaint was disease of the heart, 
from which he had been suffering severely for several 
weeks. He was 53 years of age. 

THE LIBEL SUIT. 

The ease of G. T. Curtis, Esq., vs. B. B. Muzzey, for 
libel, during the Sims trial, came up in the Supreme 
Court this morning, and the demurrer of the defendant 
was set aside, and the case ordered for trial at the 
September term. Wonder if B.F. Hallett and Commis- 
sioner Loring will sue a score or two of editors and 
others, for telling plain truths about them and their 
infamous occupation ? 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Transcript has come out this evening, enlarged 
almost to the size of the Zraveller. It deserves to pros- 
per, for the high and unflinching stand it has main- 
tained in favor of law, and against slave-hunting and 
military despotism in Boston. 

The Herald has also appeared to-day in a new dress, 
but it has not wiped out the stain of being an abettor 
and supporter of the Fugitive-Slave law, and of the 
late conduct of its officers in this city. Honor to 
whom honor is due, and shame to those who earn and 
seem to covet it. 

The riots at the South-End, on Saturday night, created 
a great deal of disturbance for a time, but terminated 
without serious injury to any one. It was an Irish 
fight, in which victory might have sided either way 
with equal advantage to the city. 

Deputy-Marshal Riley, who went South with Burns, 
has got home. He tells us—or the Post does for him 
—that Col. Suttle wil’ not punish Burns, and speaks 
highly of the shrewdness, intelligence, and religious 
character of the captive. It may be so; but our citi- 
zens have become so incredulous as not to believe a 
story or statement on this subject, if for no other rea- 
sop, just because the Post tells it; or, what is about 
the eame, because told by any paid tool of the Fugi- 
tive-Slave law. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin has been dramatized for the 
National Theater, the vilest place in the city for 
theatrica! entertainments. It is too bad to take Uncle 
Tom and Eva to such a den. 

A great State Temperance Convention commences at 
Lowell to-morrow evening. 
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To tue Eprrors or Tur IxpspenpDEnt: 
Iowa, June 12, 1854. 

Gentiemen: The General Association of Iowa is in 
session at Davenport, and will probably adjourn to- 
day. You will have an account of its doings from the 
register, perhaps also something from one of your own 
number, who would nowhere be welcomed with more 
of manly respect and heartiness than among the “Iowa 
Banv” and their assoeiates. It is hoped that something 
of benefit may be done touching slavery extension and 
the liquor traffic. There has been another gathering 
in that neighborhood during the past week, which, if 
the common reports about the supply of champagne- 
baskets and flasks of stronger liquors among some of 
the invited guests, be true, did something to stimulate 
the liquor traffic somewhere, and little to impress the 
“frontier-men” of the North-West with the sentiment 
and practice of some cultivated and influential classes 
at the East, in regard to intoxicating drinks. 

Mr. Fillmore, on his way down river, made a deck- 
speech at Keithsburg, just over the water, on Saturday 
night last. The topics of presidential aspirants are of 
little consequence ; I do not know his. Since the Ne- 
braska outrage, the most taking names for President, 
along our thoroughfares, are those of Wm. H. Seward 
and Thomas H. Benton. 

Some of the guests of the great R.R. Excursion have 
been in our State, while their companions were en 
route to the Falls, attending to a most promising pri- 
vate speculation. I have heretofore referred to the 
Des Moines River improvement, the U.S. grant of land 
to it, and the efforts made to prosecute it. Mr. Henry 
O'Reilly, the telegrapher, has now formed a company 
of capitalists to whom the lands are assigned, and who 
expect the works as far as Fort Des Moines, for slack- 
water navigation, in three years. The directors are 
E. C. Litchfield, Orville Clark, John Stryker, Henry 
Ten Eyck, and Alvah Hunt, of your State, three Michi- 
gan gentlemen, and Mr. O'R. Gen. Clark, Pres., and 
Alvah Hunt, Treas. The present capital is $3,000,000; 
offices at Ottumwa and New-York. $55,000 has been 
paid to the State Commissioner, in liquidation of all 
the bonds and debts created by the State in the com- 
mencement of the work. The company receives both 
the lands granted by the U.S, and those granted by 
the State, together with the navigation tolls and 
bydraulic rents from the works now built. It is to 
exist fifty years, with power of continuance under the 
eode of Iowa; is to improve by railroads beyond the 
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navigable water of the Des Moines, the whole vdiey | 
for 520 miles, from its mouth below Keokuk to the 
Minnesota line. Agreat work, and a great speculation. 
In regard to the Pacific Road—which I hope is not 
altogether forgotten in the Nebraska excitement—I 
wish to place in contrast two public judgments, ac- 
counts of which have recently reached us. One is 
that of the Mormons, pronounced at Salt Lake, Jan. 31; 
the other that of Gov. Stevens, of Washington Ter., 
pronounced in a public lecture at San Francisco, April 
10. The Mormon meeting was held in the “ Taber- 
nacle, Temple square,” and presided over by Gov. 
Brigham Young. The “memorial to Congress” adopted, 
professes to give their “candid views on the best 
route for the location of the first line of railroad from 
the Missouri river to the Pacific.” They say: 


“In our judgment, the route in question should 
commence at Council-Bluff city, keep up the main 
Platte to its South Fork, and up the South Fork to the 

roper point for diverging to the summit of the Black 
Frills, in the neighborhood of what is known as the 
Box-Elder Pass; or commencing near the mouth of 
the Kangas, and oe up that stream to the Repub- 
lican Fork, and up that to where you leave it to reach 
the eame pase. 

“A glance at the map will show the difference of 
distance between the Missouri river and said pass, by 
the two named routes, to be very trifling, and the 

rade would be equally low, and the amount of tim- 

r, grass, quality of soil, climate, and facilities for 
settlement, are almost or entirely identical. 

“The Box-Elder Pass is a wide, low depression in 
the Black Hills, with very gentle ascent and descent. 
From this point the route is acroas the southern por- 
tion of the level, well watered, and y Laramie’s 
plains, to the Medicine-Bow Bute; thence, by gentle 

de, across the North Fork of the Platte, to a low, 
eautiful pass on the summit of the Rocky Mountains, 
called Bridger’s Pass. Here the route reaches the 
eastern out-crop of the rich and thick bituminous coal- 
beds of the extensive region drained by the waters of 
Muddy and Bitter Creeks, where strong indications of 
rich iron-ore beds were also noticed, and pursues its 
easy grade across Green River, near the mouth of 
Henry’s Fork, and across Bear River and Weber River 
by its lower Kanyon into Kamas Prairie, and down the 
Timpanogos, or Provo River, to Utah Valley.” 





From this laet point they propose branches to Ore- 
gon and San Diego; the direct trunk continuing on 
by the north end of Utah Lake and Walker's River 
Pass in the Sierra Nevada, to San Francisco. ‘‘ Walker's 
Pass,” which used to be the pass in the Snowy Moun- 
tains, they give up, as does Gov. Stevens and Col. 
Fremont, and regard it as too far south. They con- 
clude that 

“The most casual inspection of any late map will 
demonstrate the route above indicated to be the short- 
est, most direct, and most central that can be located 
between the Missouri river and San Francisco, by way 
of any practical mountain-passes now known.” 

Gov. Stevens assured his audience that, instead of 
finding the northern route to Puget’s Sound impassa- 
ble with snow in the Rocky Mountains—having been 
told they would have it 20 feet deep—his men found 
only from 1 foot to 15 inches, between Jan. 1 and Jan. 
10th. This was in lat. 47 deg. 30 min., nearly. He 
asserts there is less obstruction from snow there than 
in the south pase, (42 deg.,) five and a half deg. south. 
As to elevations, he says: 

“The level of the south pass is 7500 feet, and on 
that route over one thousand miles of between 3000 
and 7500 feet. On the north route there are only 
two hundred miles of between 38000 and 5000 feet 
elevation above the sea, and some two miles and a 
half are between 5000 and 6000 feet. I have care- 
fully made these observations, but I expect that, on a 
closer scientific examination, the heights may be re- 
duced some 200 or 300 feet.” 

No comparison is made with the pass mentioned by 
the Mormons, “ Bridger’s ;” but as one of his assistants, 
Mr. Mullen, expected, before spring, to have every 
pass explored, from the south pass to the 49th parallel, 
we shall soon have the means of comparison. Mr. 
Fremont’s report will also furnish comparisons with 
the mountain-crossing of the “central route” of Col. 
Benton. Gov. S. states that on his route there will be 
no grade over 50 feet to the mile. My impression is 
that neither on the Platte River or central routes will 
the highest grades reach those figures. 


A hearing was to be had to-day, at Iowa city, before 
Judge Dyer, of the U. S. District Court, in respect to 
the injunction asked for by the city council of Burling- 
ton, and others, against the company who propose to 
bridge the Mississippi at Rock-Island. As a matter of 
taste, perhaps some of the late eastern excursion party 
may wish the injunction may not be granted; for a 
leng and beautiful bridge spanning the great river, 
might not be an objectionable feature in a scene of 
land-and-water beauty, than which none fairer is 
arched over by the blue and sunny heaven of June. 

If you will excuse the sudden “drop down” to 
another view of railroad interests, I will mention that 
the Rock-Island railroad, now destined to a wider 
fame, and a still heavier business, already conveys 
daily between 200 and 300 tons of freight. Produce, 
eastward bound, and merchandise, westward bound, 
are now freighted for merchants in all the river-towns, 
from Burlington to St. Paul’s. Instance an item from 
one of your neighbors: 


“Towa Catrre—Since the opening of the Rock- 
Island road, the drovers are bringing cattle to the 
New-York market by railroad from the State of Iowa. 
A single drover delivered 600 at the Bull’s-Head mar- 
ket, a few days ago, in nine days from the western 
bank of the Mississippi, in Iowa, by means of the 
Rock-Island, Michigan Central, and New-York Central 
roads, and the Lake Erie and Hudson-river boats, and 
received an average of $85 each. A friend who com- 
municates this fact, says, in a note, that it forcibly 
illustrates the — brought about by the wonderful 
working agency of railroads, and it certainly does.— 
N.Y. Times. ‘ 


Our farming interests are flourishing; corn and the 
spring grains especially. The fruit will be much less 
in quantity than last year, when it superabounded. 
The cureulio is active among plums, and the peaches 
were very much frost-killed, not altogether. The 
large orchardists say, ‘“‘We ehall have enough, but 
then, comparatively, none.” In this connection, I am 
tempted to tell a big story or two about western farm- 
ing. A Clayton-county farmer raised, last year, of 
potatoes, on a half an acre of ground, 336 bushels, 
Among the “monster vegetables,” near Nebraska, 1 
noticed a ruta-baga turnip, raised by a Council-Bluff 
farmer, 12 inches long and 30 inches in circumference ; 
and parsnips, 2 feet 11 inches and 8 feet long, and 
large “in proper proportion,” 16 and 18 inches. It 
has for several years been my conviction, that a new 
era of “ machine farming” was ere long to dawn on the 
great prairies, in which farms of immense size would 
be carried on by labor-saving machinery, which no 
manual labor could possibly cultivate. I believe here 
will be the true triumphs and ephere of the steam- 
digger, when it shall be perfected, turning the sward 
and loosening the loam of vast sections of the smooth 
fields, As specimens of great farms beginning to be, 
take the following: ‘Corn-patches” of a thousand and 
fourteen hundred acres are no novelty; but Jacob 
Strawn, the great Illinois farmer, had more than 
seventeen hundred acres last year; and fearing he had 
not enough for his stock till corn came again, bought 
six hundred more—twenty-three hundred acres 
(Think of that, down in the steep-sided valleys and 
handy little intervales of New-England.] At only 40 
bushels per acre, this is 92,000 bushels) But not far 
off from where I write, is a Yankee who has planted 
corn in one piece of prairie for 17 years in succession, 
and now top-dressing would “ do it no good,” and the 
yield is 80 bushels to the acre. This same Jacob owns 
another farm, six miles long and four miles broad, and 
paid $10,000 for fencing materials last year. A Mr. 
Sullivant, of Ohio, has recently bought 80,000 acres in 
Illinois, of which $2,000 acres, or about a township 
and a half—nearly three times as much as Bro. Grin- 
nell’s colony hold—is one farm. It is to be hedged off 
in sections, with Osage orange; 20 bushels of seed 
on hand for that purpose. Another gentleman, from 
Zanesville, has bought 100,000 acres for farming. 

As to Kansas, mark this: 


“Ho! ror Kaysas anp Nepraska!—We have just 
learned from a gentleman from Daleware, that emi- 
grants from Missouri are moving into the new terri- 
tories in great numbera. He informs us that claims 
are being staked off very rapidly; one hundred or 
more passed the border y ay, near Westport, and 
many are on their way. They are all of the ‘right 
stripe.’ ”"—Ji ce (Afissourt) Dispatch. 





Viator. 











Iowa, June 15, 1854. 
To tue Eprtors or Tue Inperenpest: 

GenTLEMEN : I hasten to call your attention to some 
resolutions passed at public meetings in Missouri, on the 
frontier of Kansas, June 3d and 5th. They are pub- 
lished in the Missouri Republican of the 13th, under 
the heading, “ Wuat tue Avotrrionists May Expect!” | 
The meeting of the 3d was held at Westport. The 

preamble passed, declares, That having heard of the 

passage of the Nebraska-Kansas bill, and feeling a 

deep interest “especially in the speedy occupation of our 

border territory of Kansas,” and the passage of laws to 

protect immigrants in the enjoyment of “their pro- 

perty, of whatever character,” and having heard of the 

Emigrant’s Aid Society, ete., and being, many of them, 

“determined to seek in Kansas our future homes, and 

to carry with us our property of every deseription 

which we think proper; and being determined to hold 

and enjoy the same, in peace or by force, we hereby or- 

ganize ourselves into a Society of Missourians for 

mutual protection.” 

The first resolution invites the codperation of “ fel- 

low-citizens of the slaveholding States.” 

The second pledges mutual protection in claiming 

and holding lands, giving each settler a quarter 

section. 

The third is as follows: ‘3. Resolved, That we will 

carry with us into the new territory of Kansas, every 

species of property, including slaves, and that we will 

hold and enjoy the same; that we desire to do so 

peacefully, and deprecate any necessity for resorting 

to violence in support of our just and lawful rights; 

yet (in no spirit of bravado, and with the strongest 

wish for peace) apprehensive of interference with our 

private and domestic conceras by certain organized 

bands whe are to be precipitated upon us, we notify 

all such, that our purpose is firm to enjoy all our 

rights, and to meet with the last argument any who 

shajl in any way infringe upon them.” 

The fourth resolution recommends to the people of 

the border counties, especially of Missouri and Arkan- 

sas, to organize, and to every man “to be on the alert 

that we may avail ourselves of the great advantages 

which the contiguity of the new territory at once gives 
us, and entitles us in moulding the government and 
institutions of the future State in accordance with 
those of our own.” 

The meeting on the 5th was held by the citizens of 
Jackson county, at Independence. They reiiffirmed 
the Westport resolutions, and appointed a Committee 
of Vigilance “to acquire full and reliable information 
of the progress of settlements in the new territory of 
Kansas, and of any infringement, or danger of infringe- 
ment, upon the rights of Southern settlers, and to 
take proper steps to prevent and resist the same.” A 
Committee of Correspondence, to circulate information 
about Kansas in the South, was also appointed, and a 
General Convention of all who want to go to Kansas, 
or want slavery to go there, was recommended to be 
held at Fort Leavenworth. 

The letter which embodies these resolutions states 
that the meetings were large, and that, “so far as the 
main objects of the resolutions are concerned, there 
appears to be but one sentiment in this community, 
and I believe the same may be said of our whole west- 
ern border.” 

It is evident that these people have a terrible idea 
of “Abolitionists,” and of their habits of “ interference 
with private and domestic concerns” in the slave States. 
Perhaps calmer councils will prevail, when they learn, 
by actual contact, that the only “interference” con- 
templated is aimed at the laws, and has the ballot-box 
for its instrument, and consists in voting down the pro- 
pagandists of oppression. Perhaps, however, they 
consider even this forbidden and outlawed by the new 
“principle” of ‘“non-intervention.” At all events, I 
trust that these resolutions will do something to wake 
up the freemen of the East still more to a generous 
rivalry in furthering the spread of information about 
Kansas, and emigration thither, and thus contribute 
to the protection of the interests of freedom. 

Yours, 
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Sr, Lovis, June 6, 1854. 

A meetine of colporteurs and agents of the American 
Tract Society has been held for the last six days in the 
rooms of the Young Men’s Christian Association of this 
city, attended by two of the Secretaries, (Messrs. Cook 
and Bliss,) with thirty-three agents and colporteurs, 
laboring in Illinois, Missouri, and Iowa, under the 
superintendence of Rev. Charles Peabody, of this 
city. > 

Rev. A. Hale, long a devoted pastor at Springfield, 
Illinois, presided, with the evangelical pastors of the 
city as Vice-Presidents. Rev. Dr. N. L. Rice, of this 
city, delivered the opening sermon, from Daniel 12: 4. 
Each evening was devoted to public meetings in the 
various churches, which were addressed by members 
of the Convention and the pastors of the churches, 

During tke meetings, each of the members gave a 
narrative of his personal religious experience, with a 
description of the method of prosecuting his labore. 
The illustrations furnished by these narratives of the 
providence and grace of God in conversion were ex- 
ceedingly interesting and profitable. 

That the members of the Convention might be 
better qualified for the work, the principles and rela- 
tions of the Society were thoroughly discussed, while 
those who had been long engaged in the enterprize im- 
parted the results of their experience. 

Many facts were related, illustrating the usefulness 
of the publications of the Society, and the adaptation 
of the system of colportage to this portion of our 
country, producing a conviction that it is the duty of 
the Society to enlarge its plans, to meet the growing 
wants and claims of the great West. The number of 
colporteurs should at once be doubled, and provision 
should be made for increasing their number as its popu- 
lation increases. Christians at the East, realizing the 
importance of prosecuting every means that God has 
approved for the evangelization of this vast and needy 
field, will doubtless sustain the efforts now called for. 

Those who attended the meetings were impressed by 
the appearance of the men who labor on this field. 
Their average age was forty-three years—men in the 
vigor of life—prudent, pious, self-denying men. Thir- 
teen were Germans, who reported many striking facts 
respecting the extent and character of the emigration 
to this field, showing that this and other evangelical 
agencies for the good of this class of our population 
must be rapidly increased. The results of colportage 
among the Germans, in connection with this agency, 
have been of the most cheering and promising charac- 
ter. The catholic character of the Society, and the 
blessedness and power of Christian union, were shown 
in the fact that the members, though less than forty in 
number, were connected with eleven different denomi- 
nations. Yet the denominational preferences of none 
appeared, while all were united in the most harmoni- 
ous Christian intercourse. git was evident that it would 
be nearly impossible for the colporteurs to gain such 
general access to their fields, settled by such a hetero- 
geneous population, were it not for the catholic nature 
of the Society. 

The closing exercises were exceedingly interesting. 
The members of the Convention, from the fullness of 
their hearts, gave utterance to their attachment to the 
Society. Pastors of the various churches also expressed 
their gratitude to God that such a spiritual and in- 
structive meeting had been held among them. All 
hearts were melted; and with thankfulness that they 
had been so richly blessed with the influences of the 
Holy Spirit, they parted, to return with renewed zeal 
to their work. W. 
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Amenioan Tract Soctery.—The Executive Committee 
of the American Tract Society met yesterday after- 
noon, 19th, Wm. Forrest, Esq., in the chair. “Letters 
were read from Toulouse, France; Geneva, Switzer- 
land ; Hamburg, Bremen, Lippe, and Berlin, Germany ; 
Stockholm, Sweden; mednugger, Nellore, and 
Caleutta,'India ; and from Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, 
requesting appropriations or acknowledging remit- 
tances. 

The Edinburgh Tract Society, Scotland, ordered 
publications for their Depository, to the amount of 
about $1000; and an extensive publiship -house in 
the same city ordered 20,000 copies mentiiy, of The 
Child's Paper. 

The receipts for the month were $20,137, and the 
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